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FREE Write for 
BOOKLET NO. 

on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs of all breeds 
and ages. 


WORM CAPSULES 


“effectively remove 


Large Roundworms and Hookworms 


Th f rm _ treatment. 
bookler WRITE TO 


Dependable. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-58-F, Animal | Dev Detroit, Mich. 
— Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products. — 


PEPPER 


By 
HUGH 
KING 

HARRIS 


“UPON THE BASIS OF UNDERSTANDING 
SHALL BE FOUNDED HUMANITY” 
Pepper, an intelligent terrier, tells 

his life from his first recollection, on 

through escapades, dangers, myster- 
ies, and delights, in a way to hold 
the attention of all ages. 


For the dog, what “BLACK BEAUTY” has 
been for the horse. 


For sale wherever books are sold - $1.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 
126 Newbury St. Boston 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


CUTICURA 


Shaving Cream 


Produces a rich, creamy lather that 
remains moist throughout the shave. 
At your dealers or sent postpaid on receipt 
of 35c. Address: Cuticura Laboratories, 
Malden, Mass. 
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Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gnodertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplie: 


For Sale at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 
The Great Cruelty, summary of Dr. Rowley’s address on humane slaughtering .................. Fre: 


Our Dumb Animals, 1933, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 
ber, 1929, 1931, and 1932, bound in 
cloth, special, each .. 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 
attractive pictures and verses, six in 
the set : 1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 614x334 . $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents; paper, 20 cts. 
The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 

by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’s 

protest against this cruelty for fash- 


ion’s sake. Four illus., 4 pp. Free 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. 

Rowley ...... $0.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts., or.. 5.00 “ 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores; ete. ..  .60 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5. er -50 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Beil of Atri, Poem by Longfellow a | 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .. small, 50 ets. 


Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider or Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider’ Free 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card . 


$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 * 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4.50 

What the Chained Dog Says , -50 

The Story of Barry 


About the Bird 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. cloth, $0.45 
The Trial of the Birds, play . $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 50 5 
How the Birds Help the Farmer 3 ae 

The Air-gun and the Birds 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0.60 per 100 


Surplus Cats 
The Cat in Literature 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve -50 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

pp., special 50 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, ‘cloth, 30 cts. ..paper, 7 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake .paper, 5 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 
What is the Jack London Club? 30 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of 


Jerry” 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. -' ‘de 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp .. 1.00 
Leaflets, No. 6, Animals .............. 
Leaflets, No. 7, Farm Animals ........  .50 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............ -50 
Rules for the Care of Poultry ......... .60 


Humane Education 

The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 

Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

illus. .. .15 cents "each; seven for $) 
Kindness Picture ‘Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for $| 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


Humane Education—for Parents and 

20 pp. .. each, 10 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 
Picture Lesson Cards, each 10 ‘ets., ‘set 

“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ..... - each, 25¢ 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ . each, 3. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 


Friends. and Helpers (selections for 
school use), Sarah J. Eddy 


Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 


Richardson, 32 pp. ...... cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 10 ¢: 
Address to Boston Public Schools . $2.00 per li 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals .. 3.00 * 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each; six for 25 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
play 3 cts. each; ten for 23 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play, 
3 cts. each ; ten for 2: 
Humane Exercises for use in Schools 


cts 


(1934) $1.50 per 100 
Humane Day in ‘Se hools, with. class-room 
projects, 8 pp. .. 2.00 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 3 cts. each ; 1.50 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 


for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson -50 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 
How to Teach It .. -50 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty 50 
A Talk with the Teacher 50 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio ad- 
dress 5 cts. each; 2.50 
Hints for Humane Sunday -75 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ...... 50 
The Coming Education .30 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ... Free 
American College Presidents and the 
American Humane Education Society . . Free 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals’? Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 

Buttons—white star on blue ground ‘with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 

Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. . small, 5 ets. 
“Band of Mercy’ Pennant ........... 35 cts. 

Songs of Happy Life, with ‘music, Ss. 

Songs of Happy ‘Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... 50 

How to Form Bands of Mercy ........ 50 

Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy _ .30 


$1.00 per 100 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ON BEHALF 


still in great demand. 


Best Humane Films! 


Made for the M. 8. P. C. A. in 1933 by the University Film Foundation, 
showing the activities of the Angell Animal Hospital of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A., Boston, scenes at the Society’s Rest Farm for Horses, Methuen, 
and glimpses of the Society’s Animal Shelters. 


SELL OF ATARI 


Made for the American Humane Education Society some years ago, but 


State whether regular 35 mm., or 16 mm. is required 


Terms on application to Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


OF ANIMALS 


Two reels, 30 minutes. 
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ads NGELL IN 1868, AND FOR FORTY-ONE 
O. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


KinDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 
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What better evidence is there that we are 
moving out of darkness into light than the 
celebration on April 29 of “Brotherhood 
Day” by Protestants, Catholics, and Jews? 

There were slaughtered for food in the 
abattoirs of this country from June 30, 1932, 
to June 30, 1933, that is, in those which 
have Federal inspection, 7,735,588 cattle; 
4,547,956 calves; 17,253,875 sheep; 6,932 
goats; 45,628,053 swine; a total of 75,172,- 
404. These figures do not include the many, 
many millions slaughtered in city, town and 
state slaughter-houses where there is no 
Federal inspection, or the hundreds of thou- 
sands on farms. 

It’s good news to learn that the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs in Chicago has the 
humane education of children on its list of 
activities. It should also be noted that 
through the affiliation of our American Hu- 
inane Education Society with the Parent 
Teacher Association our Society has reached 
thousands of parents, teachers and children 
in the United States. 

Again our plea made to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature for a law which would 
stop the keeping of wild animals in captivity 
along our highways to attract trade has 
been rejected by the Committee on Mercan- 
tile Affairs. We understand some of the 
committee voted for our measure. If we can 
obtain the names of those who voted against 
us, we should be glad to give them to the 
thousands of voters in the state, members 
of our Society. The committee consists of 
the following: 

Senators Hollis of Middlesex, Chase of 
Hampden, Woolfenden of Bristol and Con- 
roy of Bristol; Representatives Sisson of 
Pittsfield, Achin of Lowell, Youngman of 
Medford, Clarkson of Worcester, Arnold of 
Natick, Cohen of Boston, Donnelly of Law- 
rence, Kilroy of Boston, Cleary of Cam- 
bridge, Eisenstadt of Boston, and Craven of 
Boston. 

In making your will, please remember 
the American Humane Education Society 
of Boston, the first of its kind in the world. 


The Dog His Own Enemy 


ET through no fault of his own. The 

blame falls upon his owner. He who 
allows his dog to become a nuisance to his 
neighbors, that is, permits him to tramp 
over another’s garden or flower bed or 
frighten children or chase chickens or start 
a fight with another dog, is inevitably cre- 
ating a prejudice against dogs in general. 
There are already enough people who do not 
like dogs, and even those who do, do not like 
to have one belonging to someone else be- 
come a nuisance to them. The owner of a 
dog should care enough for him to keep him 
under proper restraint. 

Dogs differ as people do. There are those 
who almost never leave the home premises, 
never annoy strangers, never keep neigh- 
bors awake by barking. Then there is the 
roamer, the dog nearly always ready for a 
fight, the dog that makes nights hideous by 
baying at the moon or something not so far 
away. 

Think of the two Boston terriers which 
last month attacked a little four-year-old 
child and killed her! Thousands of people 
will remember that against every dog they 
see and never have a good word to say of 
any of the species. Don’t let your dog be- 
come a nuisance or, by your own fault, an 
enemy to his kind. 

And one word more. Don’t buy dogs at 
wayside places or dog shops unless you 
know the seller to be a thoroughly trust- 
worthy and responsible person. We are con- 
stantly having dogs purchased at such 
places brought to us diseased, often sold 
when coming down with distemper, afflicted 
with rickets or other troubles. Never buy 
one of an unknown person until you can 
have it pronounced in healthy condition by 
a competent veterinarian. 


Held for deportation—this is the sentence 
given Andrew Muga in Chicago for cruelly 
killing a dog. So the International Humane 
League of Chicago informs us. 


Join the Jack London Club and help stop 
the cruelty of trained animal acts. 


A Law to Permit Cruelty 


HAT is just what Congress voted when 

it passed an amendment to the law 
which limited the time to 28 hours during 
which animals in transportation could be 
kept confined without food, water or rest, 
and extended the time to 36 hours at the 
written request of the shipper. Had the hu- 
mane societies had any fair chance to oppose 
this amendment, it might never have become 
law. Who pushed it through Congress? The 
shippers, the men dealing in the lives of 
helpless animals and concerned with dollars 
and cents and not with anything it might 
mean to millions of animals through the 
years. If only the men responsible for the 
amendment could be locked up in a freight 
car 36 hours and kept there without food or 
water or rest, it is barely possible they 
might conclude that even 28 hours was alto- 
gether more than enough. 


A careful reading of the laws of the Nazi 
Government in Germany against cruelty 
discovers many places where, for reasr 
cruelty may be inflicted upon animals. The 
laws are, as we feared when first reported, 
too good to be true. 


Will You Sign This Petition? 


If so, please send us your name and ad- 
dress as indicated below, and we will add 
it to the list. 


The Petition 


We, the undersigned, knowing the great 
and unnecessary cruelty of the present 
methods of slaughtering food animals, do 
hereby pledge ourselves to cut our con- 
sumption of meat and meat products ten 
per cent or more, until humane slaughter 
is installed in every abattoir, all carcases 
to be stamped ‘“‘Humanely slaughtered.” . 


Name .... 


Street address. . 


City... 
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The Outcast 


ANN FOX 


On Easter morn, they say, Saint Peter 
smiles 

Alike on saint and sinner suppliant, 

Opening to them his broad and blessed aisles 

That all may fete a day so jubilant. 

But there is one who may not enter in 

Till he atone for his red, ruthless ways. 

An outcast he, whose cruel, fiendish sin 

Bars heaven’s mercy on this day of days. 


He is that man of whom Saint Francis cries, 

The sweet Assisian who loved man and 
beast: 

“This is the murderer on whose conscience 
lies 

My little brothers’ blood. On this white feast 

His darkling presence here would desecrate. 


He trapped for sport; first let him expiate: 


Our Wayside Animal Pris- 
oners 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals :— 


NE more move toward the comfort of 
our “Wayside Animal Prisoners!” 
Since the reading of “D. W. F.’s” letter 
in Our Dumb Animals concerning more hu- 
mane treatment of animals kept as wayside 
prisoners, I am happy to say that we have 
had a step taken in this direction in our 

town in the past few weeks. 

For the past six years one of our most 
prominent filling stations has had a zoo of 
caged lions and monkeys, as 2 attraction 
to their station. 

Their cages were back of the station, 
surrounded by pavement, of course. On one 
side of the cage were railroad yards which, 
as we know, are very hot in the summer 
time. With the burning reflection from the 
pavement, and with no other protection 
from the sun’s hot rays all during those 
hot summer days, these poor animals lay 
in the heat, panting and weary from this 
torture. Apparently they were well fed 
and well taken care of in other ways, but 
they only too plainly showed their discom- 
fort and distress from these quarters. I 
could feel only a heartfelt pity for them in 
their anguish. 

But at last! They are building for them, 
cages, large and roomy, in one of our most 
beautiful city parks. Out where they are 
among green shady trees, with a green lawn 
stretching far in the distance. Out where 
they can breathe that cool fresh mountain 
breeze from those most inviting Rockies, 
not far distant. 

What a wonderful thought to know they 
are at last given some of Nature’s gifts to 
enjoy—rightfully theirs—with their added 
comfort! 

The male lion is some fifteen years old 
now and the female lion nine years. They 
have, at the present time, a family of two, 
which are thriving nicely. 

Perhaps in another week more we shall 
see them happily in their new home—and 
a really wonderful home, too. 

They have a summer time coming to en- 
joy, with cool inviting shade and mountain 
breezes, and, when next winter’s chill 
arrives, it will find them comfortably housed 
in those nicely built houses which we are 
so proud for them to have. 
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The Bird to Exterminate 


“ ARMAME 


It’s a happy thought to know of the com- 
fort they may enjoy the remaining years of 
their life, not now wayside prisoners—but, 
although not allowed freedom, given the 
best of comforts. 

ETHELYN A. DANIEL 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Animals Enraged at Film 


An Associated Press dispatch from Holly- 
wood a few weeks ago stated that unexpected 
drama was thrust into a film thriller when 
a vicious Himalayan bear became enraged 
during the filming of a jungle scene and 
attacked John Helliott, 50, animal trainer. 

Before studio employes could beat off the 
enraged animal, it had bitten away the en- 
tire calf muscles of Helliott’s right leg. 

A few hours earlier a lion leaped the en- 
closure of the jungle arena and attacked 
Alvin Wykoff, a cameraman. The heavy 
beast crushed Wykoff under his camera and 
inflicted bruises and lacerations. 


To All Who Love Dogs 


I wonder how many of you have had 
the thrill that was mine on Monday, March 
5, 1934, while I was walking along Pleas- 
ant Street in Hyde Park, Massachusetts, 
writes Elliott T. Ford, a lawyer of that 
place, who accompanies his communication 
with a sworn statement as to the truth of 
the incident. 

There was still a considerable width of 
ice near the shores of the Neponset River 
which winds its way along through this 
district and, at the point I speak of, is 
about fifty feet below the level of the street 
on which I was walking. 

On the strip of ice on the east side of the 
river I saw two dogs trotting along, one, a 


May, 


collie a little \ead 
of the othe an 
Irish terrier. A 


par- 
ently unconscic s of 
where he was ead- 
ing for, the © ollie 
trotted right over 
the edge of ti.- ice 
into the cold ‘ater 
and immediate! he 
turned and -wam 


back to the ice 
edge and trie! to 
pull himself back 
with his front paws, 
Whether or not he 
could have “mace it” 
I do not know. but 
I do know that his 
“pal,” the Irish ter- 
rier, was not taking 
any chances of los- 
ing his collie play- 
mate, so he hastened 
to the spot, and, 
reaching his head 
past that of the col- 
lie, grasped the col- 
lie with his teeth, in 
the thick hair of the 
collie’s neck and, set- 
tling back on the 
ice, pulled with all 
his might and landed 
Mr. Collie where he 
belonged, whereupon 
they nudged each 
other’s heads and proceeded to go for a 
good roll in the nearby deep snow. 
Tell me that dogs aren’t human. 


From The Detroit News 


Jack London’s Suggestion 
From ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 


Practically all of us will weep red tears 
and sweat bloody sweats as we come to 
knowledge of the unavoidable cruelty and 
brutality on which the trained-animal world 
rests and has its being. But not one-tenth 
of one per cent of us will join any organiza- 
tion for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, and work to prevent the perpetration 
of cruelties on animals. 

And still for us, for the ninety-nine and 
nine-tenths per cent of us, under the easy 
circumstances of our own weakness, remains 
another way most easily to express our- 
selves for the purpose of eliminating from 
the world the cruelty that is practised by 
some few of us, for the entertainment of the 
rest of us, on the trained animals, who, 
after all, are only lesser animals than we 
on the round world’s surface. It is so easy. 
We will not have to think of dues or cor- 
responding secretaries. We will not have to 
think of anything, save when, in any the- 
ater or place of entertainment, a trained- 
animal turn is presented before us. Then, 
without premeditation, we may express our 
disapproval of such a turn by getting up 
from our seats and leaving the theater for 
a promenade and a breath of fresh air out- 
side, coming back, when the turn is over, to 
enjoy the rest of the program. All we 
have to do is just that to eliminate the 
trained-animal turn from all public places 
of entertainment. Show the management 
that such turns are unpopular, and in a day, 
in an instant, the management will cease 
catering such turns to its audiences. 
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Bringing up the Babies—a Study in Bird Life 


FREDERICK R. FLICKINGER and LAWRENCE D. HIETT 


Photographs by the Authors 


BABY WOODCOCK SOON ABLE TO RUN 


LMOST as miraculous as the trans- 

formation of the ugly caterpillar into 

the gaudy winged butterfly, is the 
change that is taking place in every road- 
side hedge, every open field and meadow, 
every woodland border and marsh. For 
here the birds are busy rearing their young 
from the naked, blind, helpless little crea- 
ture that first rolls out of the broken shel}, 
into feathered, bright-eyed, flying beings 
soon to start southward on their first 
migration. 

Let us go out and study some of these 
nestfuls of animation and watch their de- 
velopment and growth. For ten to fourteen 
days the robins that nested on your window- 
ledge or in the maple along the street have 
been sitting patiently on from three to five 
blue-green eggs. They have been taking 
turns, you may have noticed, with the 
mother probably doing far more than the 
male. But one day this long patient wait- 
ing becomes transmuted into a period of 
feverish activity, for the young robins are 
hatching. One by one the blue shell shows 
first a tiny crack and then breaks asunder 
under the struggling of the tiny bit of life 
within. One by one the naked little nest- 
lings wriggle free from the shell and lie 
quivering in the bottom of the nest. For an 
hour or so they lie quietly while the mother 
broods them to keep them warm. Then that 
appetite develops, that appetite that is to 
cause father and mother robin such cease- 
less toil. One by one the heads lift up on 
long wobbly necks and the yellow-lined 
mouths open for food. Then mother robin 
leaves for a while while father stays guard. 
She runs along the lawn, peers under the 
bushes and finally returns with a mouthful 
of insects, which she has worked about in 
her bill till they are soft and easy to swal- 
low. This mouthful may serve for two or 
three of the young ones, and now both par- 
ents are kept busy. 

For ten to twenty days both father and 
mother are on the go from daylight till 
dark for a baby bird will sometimes eat his 
own weight of food every day. His rate of 
growth is amazing. Feathers sprout over- 
night and perhaps after only ten days in 
the nest the fledgling now is able to flutter 


FATHER ROBIN AND HIS SON 


his wings and to fly in short spurts. Look 
at our baby robins now. They certainly look 
more like birds than the scrawny little mites 
that chipped their shells such a short time 
ago. True, they show many of the fluffy pin 
feathers that first developed and were 
shoved out by the later plumage. Their 
breasts are spotted which might lead us to 
guess the truth, that the robin is a mem- 
ber of the thrush family, most of which have 
spotted breasts even as adults. But the 
work of the parents is far from done, for, 
even after the young leave the nest and are 
strong on the wing they must be fed until 
they learn to shift for themselves, which 
may be at the end of two weeks or even 
longer. Then mother robin feels the nest 
building urge again, and, before long, a 
second brood is on its way, while the first 
young ones follow about, still clamoring for 
the food that they are now able to secure 
for themselves. 

Much the same series of events is taking 
place in the nests of all the song birds. They 
may take a shorter or a longer period to 
hatch the eggs, or keep the young in the 
nests for different periods of time, but, in 
a surprisingly few days most of them will 
be through with household activities for the 
year. A few stragglers will still have to 
nest. The goldfinch and cedar waxwings 
are always late, waiting till the end of July 
or early in August to start housekeeping. 
Some birds raise three or four broods a 
year, such as song, field and chipping spar- 
rows, robins, bluebirds, wrens, and may be 
still feeding young birds when the first fall 
frosts warn them to be on their way south. 

Quite a different nesting history is found 
when we study another group of birds which 
are called precocial in contrast to the song 
birds which are all altricial. The young of 
precocial birds when hatched are covered 
with down, their eyes are open, and a few 
hours after chipping the shell they are able 
to run about after their parents and to pick 
up food for themselves. These birds include 
the killdeer and other plover, the bobwhite, 
sandpipers, woodcock, ducks, geese, to name 
a few. The period that such birds must sit 
on the eggs is longer than for song birds, 
running three or four weeks. I don’t be- 


BABY COMMON TERN 


lieve there is anything in the world cuter 
than these bird babies. They are so soft 
and cuddly, so bright eyed and alert. And 
what good children they are in the way 
they mind mother. Should you startle a bob- 
white with a flock of young ones, she will 
issue a warning “cluck” before flying away. 
Instantly each baby “freezes” to the ground. 
Not a movement betrays his presence, while 
his colors and markings blend so well with 
his surroundings that he is well nigh in- 
visible even at very close range. The flock 
of baby quail will vanish as if by magic. 
If you move quietly away, however, and 
hide yourself, you may have the thrill of 
seeing the mother come back, give a re- 
assuring call, and then watch the babies 
appear as they move again and start troop- 
ing through the fields following the mother. 


A True Story of Twin Skunks 


LAURA RAYMOND STRICKLAND 


Y next door neighbor and I have a 

habit of working around our flowers 
on summer evenings. Although she lives at 
the foot of the hill, and I half-way up, we 
often converse when traffic lulls. 

Just at dusk in early June of last year 
she called to me, rather excitedly, saying, 
“Oh, Laura, what do you know! Two little 
skunks are going toward the orchard, and 
they are running and tumbling over each 
other just like kittens.” 

Knowing they would be hidden by tall 
grass before I could join her, I expressed 
regret at not being able to share her good 
fortune, and the incident was forgotten un- 
til the next afternoon, when glancing out 
of the back window I saw two baby skunks 
coming up the partially wooded slope. They 
were more alike than two peas in a pod; 
marching side by side, fur touching, neither 
an inch ahead of the other. It was a fine 
display of courage, but there was pathos in 
it. They reminded me of two very small 
boys whistling in the dark. 

Never before had I seen skunks in broad 
daylight, and remembering I had read that 
mother skunks give their young a very in- 
tensive training in self-protection, lasting 
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over a period of nearly a year, I concluded 
they must be orphans, and it was their 
mother that had been killed by a passing 
automobile. 

Undoubtedly, they had been here before, 
for they went straight to the place where 
I put vegetable peelings, etc. Their diminu- 
tive size made it difficult for them to climb 
into the box, but after much maneuvering 
of hind feet, this was accomplished. Their 
peculiar method of chewing reminded me 
of a lamb I used to have. 

They came the next day, and the next, 
and so on, but not knowing much about 
skunks and having heard a lot, I didn’t 
approach them until they approached me! 

In July our Cuthbert raspberries were 
ripe, and one day as I was thinking how 
large and lovely they were, a baby skunk 
ran across my foot! Taken by surprise, it 
was with difficulty that I kept from step- 
ping on him. The first experience was 
rather startling, but after that they accom- 
panied me almost every day, going round 
and round the trees, hunting for grubs. Al- 
though they were very friendly, and got in 
my way like kittens, I never attempted to 
stroke them, or pick them up, thinking 
they might not take kindly to the smell of 
human touch. 

In August we went to Maine for a vaca- 
tion which lasted until the first of October. 
After we returned, I never saw the skunks 
by daylight, but they ran across my hus- 
band’s feet one night as he was closing the 
outside cellar doors. He came in a little 
breathless (for they were no longer babies!) 
but greatly pleased with his experience. 

After that we often saw the animals 
when we drove into the garage. They were 
usually going over cans to obtain morsels 
of food which remained. They showed no 
fright over the bright lights and, contrary 
to reputation, always got out of the way. 
Sometimes going under the work-bench, and 
sometimes under newspapers piled on ad- 
joining boxes, where they peered out at us 
with bright eyes, tails wagging and going 
thump! thump! against their paper tent; 
apparently well pleased to be so completely 
hidden! 

We always left the garage doors open so 
the skunks could leave at will. One morn- 
ing, to our astonishment, we discovered 
about two quarts of peanut shells on the 
floor. They had stumbled upon the source 
of food kept for pet squirrels; but right 
then and there, we decided that skunks have 
a preference for peanuts, too. I laughingly 
remarked to my husband that the poor dears 
had received no instruction in the caloric 
content of the peanut, and I shouldn’t be 
surprised if they developed a “tummy” 
ache, later. That was the last time we saw 
them, and gradually we came to the conclu- 
sion that, after all, there was method in 
their madness, for no doubt the consumption 
of this fattening food helped to prepare 
them for their long winter’s sleep. 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of per- 
manent endowment of free stalls and ken- 
nels will be given upon application to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood 


Avenue, Boston. 
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The Poor Offending Skunk 


RAYMOND E. MOORE 


savory reputation of being literally in 
worse odor than any other animal in 
existence. This is due to the fact that 
Nature has equipped him with certain 
glands situated near the root of the tail in 


Te poor skunk has obtained the un- 


r 


which is formed a powerful and very offen- 
sive liquid secretion. He is able to eject this 
rank fluid at will, and readily does so when 
alarmed or molested. It is his only means 
of protecting himself. Clumsy and slow of 
gait as he is, he would be utterly at the 
mercy of his enemies, if it were not for this 
unique mode of defense. 

The skunk is to be found in both wooded 
and open sections of country. Meadows and 
open pastures seem to be his favorite place 
of habitation. He generally makes his home 
in old woodchuck burrows, although he has 
been known to excavate dens of his own by 
means of his strong claws. He is nocturnal 
in his habits, and is only occasionally seen 
during the day, although he frequently ven- 
tures out in the evening while it is yet light. 
He may be said to be gregarious, as often 
several animals are found living in the 
same den, especially in winter. He does not, 
as many suppose, completely hibernate in 
the winter, but remains in his burrow in 
severely cold and stormy weather, ventur- 
ing out during a mild period. He puts on 
a large amount of fat during the autumn 
months, which enables him to subsist when 
food is scarce and hard to find. 

The skunk has numerous peculiarities, one 
of which is his extreme curiosity. He will 
venture to inspect almost ahything that 
happens to attract his attention—even 
human beings if they will remain perfectly 
still and permit him to approach them. An- 
other of his peculiarities is his seeming 
nonchalance in the presence of danger. He 
seems to feel secure in his unique means of 
defense, and will often await the approach 
of an enemy with perfect equanimity. 

Because of the offensive odor he emits, 
the skunk is almost universally regarded 
as a vile and repugnant beast. No one but 
the trapper takes any interest in him. This 
is most unjust, for the animal has many 


HARMLESS AND ODORLESS IF UNMOLESTED 


redeeming qualities. For example, th 


are 
few animals that possess a more p], sing 
appearance. His rich, glossy, parti-c. lored 
coat and long bushy tail make him 1 \usy- 
ally attractive. One of the prettiest -ghts 
I have seen in all Nature was a mother 


skunk in a meadow with a litter of young 
ones tagging her. Moreover, he is remark- 
ably quiet and gentle of demeanor, and 
really quite playful. He is perfectly harm- 
less and perfectly odorless,—if not molested. 

Too many farmers are prone to look upon 
the skunk as a greedy and rapacious night 
prowler that is bent upon the destruction 
of innocent creatures. It is true, he has 
been known to make an occasional raid on 
the poultry house, and no doubt a young 
rabbit, squirrel or a fledgling serve him for 
a meal now and then. But, on the other 
hand, he consumes a great number of nox- 
ious insects, and this alone should compen- 
sate for the small amount of damage that 
may be laid to his door. He is also an 
efficient destroyer of small rodents which 
prey upon and derive their living from the 
farmer’s crops. Great numbers of grubs, 
lizards and young snakes are likewise de- 
voured by him. Upon the whole, the good 
that he does far outweighs the evil, and as 
an aid to agriculture he is entitled to much 
respect, and fuller protection from the 
greedy trapper who is continually seeking 
him for his fine coat. 


Enchanted 
BUENA SOWELL 


This day I cannot sing a song 
For songs are sung by birds; 
I cannot make my verses ring 
For verse is made with words 
Conceived within the heart and mind; 
My words are futile things. 
I dare not stir from out my place 
For robin redbreast sings; 
My lips are still, my mind is numb, 
I dare not leave this tree; 
With humble heart I sweetly breathe 
In silent ecstasy. 


G 


Vay, 1934 


The Cardinal in the Dog- 
wood Tree 
CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


is it subtle choice or purest chance 
“hat makes you choose the blossoming 
branch 
Of the whitest flowers for your erimson 
glory, 
iVhile over and over you ripple the story :— 
“O, Vury, vury, vury, vury 
Purty, purty, purty!” 


Pretty yourself; Oh, very, very, 
Your breast as rich as an autumn berry, 
From ruby beak to flaming wing 
Posed in the loveliest tree of spring 
“O, Vury, vury, vury, vury 
Purty, purty, purty!” 


The Knowing Pike 


Editor, Our Dumb Animals :— 


Here is a little (true) incident that re- 
curs to my mind, that you are at liberty 
to use if you care to. 

Some years ago when a resident of Wor- 
cester one of the pleasantest of that city’s 
several parks had been in times past a great 
private estate, with an interesting old man- 
sion and hundreds of acres of hill, lake, 
gardens, etc. The lake was thickly popu- 
lated with enormous pike. It used to amuse 
me to toss into the water an entire loaf 
of bread, and watch the greedy and fat fish 
pile up three deep about it, many of them 
throwing themselves clean out of the water. 
In a short time the bread would disappear 
to the last crumb; but at first, and before 
any pike had succeeded in nibbling the 
hard crust, the loaf of bread would be 
tossed about like a football. 

The city park commission saw that the 
pike were fed regularly, and the fish also 
fared well at the hands of picnickers. But 
the pike increased to such an extent that 
they had to be thinned out. Therefore the 
Directors of Green Hill Park voted that on 
one day a week, on Thursday, anybody was 
at liberty to fish or cast nets from the 
shore line. The fish were not welcomed by 
the connoisseurs of good food, but many of 
the foreign born in the colonies, took ad- 
vantage of the permission and went home 
with burlap bags full of fat pike. 

Presently a strange thing was noted, 
that belongs to that endless dispute: do 
animals reason? For although on every 
other day the pike were present in great 
numbers, and as voracious as ever, on 
Thursdays they retired one and all to the 
depths of the upper lake and refused all 
lures! Now it may be argued that these 
canny fish noticed the poles and nets of the 
fishermen, and came to associate these im- 
plements with disaster; but the fact re- 
mains that, as the caretakers assured me, 
the pike invariably retired on every Thurs- 
day morning before the fishermen arrived! 
They did not reappear until Friday morn. 

Just how did these pike know when 
Thursday came around? I have often won- 
dered about it. JOHN D. SWAIN 

The old lady placed a very small portion 
of honey on the plate of the new hired man. 

“T see you keep a bee, ma’am,” he ob- 
served politely. 
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Homeless Birds 
WALLACE PATCH 


OLLOWING the widespread removal 

of old and decayed apple trees by 
C. W. A. workers during the past winter, 
New England bird lovers are faced with an 
emergency demanding immediate attention 
and co-operation. A conservative estimate 
indicates that more than 200,000 such valu- 
able annual visitors as woodpeckers, blue- 
birds, tree swallows and wrens are return- 
ing this spring to find themselves destitute 
of their accustomed nesting places. 

Of course no such unfortunate result was 
contemplated by the individuals pushing 
this program. The basic intent of annihilat- 
ing insect breeding places and at the same 
time providing firewood for those who 
needed it by clearing away old orchards 
was commendable in so far as it went. How- 
ever, when we pause to consider that a large 
proportion of the trees destroyed repre- 
sented homes for our most dependable in- 
sect-eating birds, it appears that the move 
is apt to defeat itself unless appropriate 
substitute nesting places are provided. 

Looking first at available statistics, we 
find that nearly 10,000 old orchards have 
been cleaned up in Massachusetts alone. If 
we take the low figure of only 30 oid trees 
per orchard, we get the staggering total of 
300,000 potential nesting places. Suppose, 
then, that only one third of these would 
surely be occupied and we find that at least 
200,000 birds (one pair to a nest) will be 
forced to desert their accustomed haunts. 

From the point of view of bird lovers 
this situation presents an obvious appeal. 
We all know that birds accustomed to rais- 


Courtesy N. Y. Zoological Society 


THE CHIMPANZEE—RATED FIRST 
AMONG ANIMALS ON A GRADUATED 
SCALE OF INTELLIGENCE, BY DR. W. 
REID BLAIR, DIRECTOR OF THE NEW 
YORK ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
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ing their young in hollow trees will not take 
to building hanging nests where they find 
no hollow trees available. They will pass by 
our grounds and keep going until they find 
the type of home they want and need. Many 
of them, to be sure, may be induced to 
linger with us if we put up the right kind 
of nesting boxes, such as those installed at 
well-known bird sanctuaries. 

Disinterested property owners, too, can 
readily be induced to help if appealed to on 
the basis of protecting their trees, flowering 
shrubs, plants and vegetables from the 
horde of insects which will certainly do 
great injury unless the bluebirds, wood- 
peckers, etc., are on hand to attack the 
pests. As an example of this line of rea- 
soning, one might point to the fact that 
cranberry bog owners, having long since 
realized the necessity of controlling insects 
with birds, have placed hundreds of houses 
about their bogs. 

However we look at it, we are confronted 
with a problem which might well reach men- 
acing proportions. So why not help these 
birds and, in so doing, help ourselves and 
our neighbors? 


Three Unfortunate Birds 


WILL HERMAN 


HE great auk, the albatross and the 
frigate bird of the West Indies are in 
grave danger of becoming extinct because 
of their development which is suited for the 
Stone Age—but not for the age of Man. 
The great auk, through the course of 
years, has changed his wings into paddles— 
but man in his row-boats and steamboats 
and guns is far too fast for this unfortunate 
creature. These auks are killed in great 
quantities every year, and their number is 
becoming distressingly small. 

The albatross is a gliding bird, but in the 
course of years, it has sacrificed too much 
of its muscular power. The wings have 
been pointed and elongated to a dangerous 
degree. For this reason, they are unable to 
get up enough speed to clear certain ob- 
stacles when the warning comes too late. 

For example, a regular death-trap for 
the unfortunate albatross is a valley end- 
ing in a cliff wall on the Australian Coast. 
Here the albatross is a common bird. When 
flying through this region, the bird often 
dips low into the valley and suddenly finds 
itself in a position of having to clear this 
high stone wall—or else. 

It is a case of “or else,” for the bird, try 
as it will, cannot clear the wall in the short 
distance left, a head on collision takes 
place—and the bird falls to the earth, 
there to be killed by some prowling beast 
or to starve to death! 

And the frigate-bird has developed its 
wings so that they are out of all proportion 
to its body. The bird frequently alights on 
trees, misses its footing, slips, and in beat- 
ing its wings wildly, either breaks them, 
catches them in forks or gets entangled al- 
together. Here its fate again is one of 
either starvation or death by another 
forest creature. 

We, in the littleness of our power, can 
do nothing for the albatross or the frigate- 
bird. But we can save the auk by throwing 
away our guns, which, needless to say, 
would be a blessing to many other crea- 
tures. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Our Taunton Branch 


E regret that in our Annual Report 

no mention was made of the Taunton 
Branch of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. This ac- 
tive branch, under the efficient and untiring 
presidency of Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, 
has continued to serve the cause of animal 
reform in and about the city of Taunton 
with its population of some 40,000 people. 
Four hundred and twenty-two lost, un- 
wanted or diseased small animals were hu- 
manely put to sleep. Homes were found for 
all in health and not returned to owners. 
The branch has co-operated with our state 
officer at New Bedford and with Dr. 
O’Brien’s animal hospital. 


Borah and War 


Whence came wars and fighting, says an 
ancient Biblical writer. Senator Borah goes 
far to answer that question in a recent 
speech: 

“Capone, Dillinger on the highway are 
no more heartless and bloodthirsty than the 
man who builds up armaments in another 
nation for the purpose of sending his own 
people to the front that they may furnish 
the means by which to murder them. More 
than anything else that contributed to the 
great war was the sordid and vicious propa- 
ganda which was constantly carried on by 
munition manufacturers. Killing is the 
business of armament manufacturers, gov- 
ernments are their customers.” 


A Testimonial 


FRANK A. DAY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
NEWTONVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
March 7, 1934 
My dear Dr. Rowley: 

I am happy to report to you that your 
representative, Miss Maryott, gave a very 
instructive and interesting illustrated talk 
before our junior high youngsters today. 

I am sure it helped considerably in giving 
us all a more sympathetic attitude toward 
the domestic animals about us; and for this 
reason alone, it was a very constructive 
talk. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL V. BURKHARD 
Principal 
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Why Not Your School? 


N the Shurtleff Public School, Chelsea, 

Massachusetts, there was founded some 
years ago the Kindness Club. One of the 
founders of this Club writes: 

The Kindness Club has had marked suc- 
cess in teaching our boys and girls to appre- 
ciate our dumb animals. To them we are 
indebted for our bird baths which have 
attracted many of the uncommon birds to 
come to our school yard where the primary 
children may observe them. 

It has its president, secretary, treasurer 
and board of directors. Among the found- 
ers are Mr. Leo P. Casey, the master, and 
Miss Grace M. Carter, supervisor. Before 
this Club we expect soon to show our new 
motion pictures illustrating our work. 


Inexcusable Ignorance 


Not one in ten thousand who eat the chop 
or steak has seen the death of a single meat 
animal. What dainty wearer of Arctic fox 
has seen the trapped creature struggling in 
the blood-stained snow? What wearer of a 
muskrat coat gives thought to the millions 
of animals that suffer in the marshes of 
North America, from the Arctic Ocean to 
the Gulf of Mexico? In most cases the sen- 
sitive natures of the wearers of fur revolt 
at the mere suggestion that these creatures 
suffer, and they refuse to see even the pic- 
tures that prove it, claiming that they can- 
not bear such things. How many have seen 
the duck, wounded by the stray pellet of 
shot so that it cannot fly or find its food, 
drifting helplessly down the stream, or hid- 
ing on the reedy shore waiting for death? 
Yet millions of waterfowl thus end their 
lives each year. And what of the gentle 
mourning dove stricken as she feeds her 
young in the orchard, or the bobwhite that 
next spring would sound his clear whistle 
in the hayfield but now must flutter out his 
life in the thicket. Ask the hunter, for he is 
the only one who knows. And have we for- 
gotten the Great War? Be sure that in 
thousands of homes the memory of it is all 
too fresh. So why should not our educators 
teach peace in the schools, rather than war? 

—The Nature Magazine 


Edison and the Crippled 
Bird 

Frances Jehl is our authority for the 
following: 

Edison finding one day a crippled bird 
that had been unable to make the autumnal 
flight southward with its companions, 
caught it, kept it, cared for it until it 
appeared able to fly. Then, being in doubt 
about the bird’s ability to meet the demands 
of a long air journey, he made a comfort- 
able little box replete with such facilities 
as the frail passenger would require. Mr. 
Edison then placed his little friend in the 
box, labeled it for a destination in South 
America, and delivered it to the express 
company with instructions to release the 
bird at the end of the journey. 


Information from the Royal S. P. C. A., 
London, England, tells us of an effort there 
to secure legislation to stop the cruelties 
of the rodeo. We had hoped England would 
escape these barbaric exhibitions. 


May, 193 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
By His Excellency 
JOSEPH B. ELY 
Governor 


A Proclamation 


The Commonwealth of Massachusett 
through its Governor, issues each year 
proclamation in behalf of the dumb anima 
of the Commonwealth. With this custom 
view I designate Sunday, April 15th, as 


HUMANE SUNDAY 


I trust the churches throughout the Con- 
monwealth through appropriate exercise - 
will properly observe the day. I also desig- 
nate April 16th to 21st as 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


I trust the schools of the Commonwealth 
will impress upon the scholars the import- 
ance of this proclamation. Massachusetts 
has invariably been in the vanguard of pro- 
gressive legislation. We have gladly joined 
in this humane observance for many years. 
In this respect, as far back as 1641, the 
“General Laws and Liberties of Massachu- 
setts Bay” (Chapter XXXII) say: “It is 
ordered by this Court that no man shall 
exercise tyranny or cruelty toward any 
brute creatures which are usually kept for 
the use of man.” 

Our statutes are considered models along 
the line of animal protection and they are 
frequently copied by other states of the 
Union. We have a strong state organiza- 
tion, believed to be second to none, calling 
for the proper enforcement of our humane 
laws, and I am very glad of the opportun- 
ity to compliment our schools for the assist- 
ance they have given along this line of en- 
deavor. We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the importance of legislation in behalf of 
our dumb animals. I trust this good work 
may continue that the youth of the Com- 
monwealth may understand the worthiness 
of humane treatment to the dumb animals 
which have been placed in our care. 

In my proclamation a year ago I quoted 
an old Hindu proverb, which was used in 
closing public gatherings. I quote it again, 
as to me a beautiful prayer, “May all that 
have life be delivered from suffering.” 


GIVEN, at the Executive Chamber, in Bos- 
ton, this twenty-ninth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord, one thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-four and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and fifty-eighth. 


By His Excellency the Governor, 
JOSEPH B. ELY 


Secretary of the Commonwealth 
FREDERIC W. COOK 


God Save The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Angelo Patri on Dogs 


Dogs and children have a certain kinship. 
They seem to understand and cling to each 
other with mutual affection. A child is 
never alone, never without a friend so long 
as his dog is alive. He is ready to frolic at 
the first hint, or he is ready to lick away 
the fast falling tears and to do his best to 
comfort his sorrowing master. 

I would give the boys and girls their 
dogs when they were old enough to know 
how to take care of them. Not before. A 
dog needs care and plenty of it. 
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MONTHLY REPORT OF OFFICERS 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 15,340 
Cases investigated...... ........ 449 
Animals examined ............... 5,140 
Number of prosecutions.......... 13 
Number of convictions........... 13 
Horses taken from work.......... 10 
Horses humanely put to sleep... .. 29 
Small animals humanely puttosleep 1,186 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............... 47,068 


Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Sarah J. Rice of 
Waltham, Nellie M. Morse of Orange, Philip 
G. Peabody of Dorchester, Emma Ruddock 
Bannister of Groveland, Paul W. Jackson 
of Braintree, and Caroline A. Saunders of 
Georgetown. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has been remembered in the will of Eliza- 
beth F. Noble of Schenectady, New York. 


April 10, 1934. 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 
Veterinarians 

. DAILEY, v.M.p., Chief of Staff 

. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 

. SCHROEDER, b.v.m. 

. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 

. MUNSON, v.M.p. 

. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 
THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
Veterinarians 
A. R. EvANS, vV.M.D. 
H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MARCH 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 848 Cases 2,100 
Dogs 645 Dogs 1,654 
Cats 181 Cats 414 
Horses 12 Birds 28 
Birds 7 Squirrel 1 
Goats 2 Hen 1 
Monkey 1 Goat 

Skunk 1 
Operations 1,097 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


1, 1985 . . 118,730 
Dispensary Cases . 273,244 
391,974 


The Month in the Springfield Branch 


Cases entered in Hospital .... 121 
Cases entered in Dispensary . 278 


MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions in March 


For cruelly wounding a dog with gunshot, 
after which animal lived two weeks in 
woods and until humanely destroyed, de- 
fendant was given two months at House of 
Correction. He appealed but later withdrew 
appeal and served sentence. 

One who had charge and custody of a 
horse, cow and two heifers pleaded guilty 
to failure to provide them with food, drink, 
shelter and protection from the weather. He 
was fined $100. 

_ Four other defendants were in court on 
similar charges, viz., failure to provide for 
stock. One was fined $25, another $50. 
Cases of others were continued, pending dis- 
posal of stock or repair and improvement 
of shelters. 

For cruelly shooting at and wounding a 
cat, offender was convicted and was put on 
probation for three months. 

One juvenile defendant, charged with 
overdriving and beating a horse, was sent 
to Lyman School for an indefinite term. 

For non-feeding his hogs offender was 
found guilty and case continued with pro- 
viso that, he dispose of all hogs. 

A motorist pleaded guilty to the charge 
of abandoning a cat. The case was filed on 
his payment of costs. A witness in this case 
received the Society’s reward for his evi- 
dence which resulted in a conviction. 

For his delay in relieving suffering of 
two cows which had broken through the 
floor of a motor truck on a night when 


Dog Officer Wins Medal 


HIS white collie fell through the ice at 

Sabbatia Lake, Taunton. The lady at 
the left of the picture, Mrs. McCarthy, saw 
the accident and immediately called for help. 
Mr. O’Keefe, standing at the right, is the 
dog officer who broke through the ice, get- 
ting immersed in the cold water, and saved 
the dog. For this act of kindness and hero- 
ism on his part the Society granted him a 
medal which was presented to him by Mrs. 
Howard F. Woodward, president of the 
Taunton Branch of the Massachusetts S. 
P. C. A., who stands in the middle holding 
the dog. 


5,000,000 Fluffy, Doomed 
Chicks 


New-born fluffy yellow chicks, “very cun- 
ning,” have been distributed in millions for 
Easter ornamentation in restaurants and 
for the amusement of children, says Arthur 
Brisbane in “The Evening News,” Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Petaluma, California, the world’s great- 
est poultry center, sends out five million 
Easter chicks. Shipped immediately after 
hatching, they can travel a long distance 
without food or water, living on what they 
got from the egg. 

A majority of these baby chicks die, of 
neglect or ignorance, still looking “very 
cunning.” 


temperature was below zero, defendant 
driver from New York State, was found 
guilty and fined $15 as costs. 

A defendant was fined $50, suspended for 
three months, for underfeeding his herd of 
twenty-six cattle during the month of Feb- 
ruary. Another for improper feeding and 
inadequate shelter for cattle, calves and 
swine, was convicted and case was filed on 
payment of costs. 


For causing unnecessary suffering to a 
horse which he abandoned over night in the 
mud by the side of the road, defendant was 
given a two-months’ sentence at House of 
Correction, which was suspended for six 
months. 

Five gamecocks were seized from an auto- 
mobile and the driver was charged with 
possessing them with the intent that they 
should be engaged in the exhibition of fight- 
ing. On a plea of guilty he was fined $100. 
The court ordered the five cocks forfeited 
and to be destroyed by humane officer. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable io 
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Societies’ Annuity Bonds 


ANY men and women, lovers of ani- 

mals, are getting both happiness and 
material comfort from our two Societies’ 
Annuity Bonds. These bonds are absolutely 
safe and yield a return according to one’s 
age. They make their appeal ordinarily to 
people over 40 years of age. Send the 
coupon for a free folder which gives full 
details. Fill in the coupon and mail it now. 
The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. (or) 


The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, please send 
me your folder which tells all about your 
Annuity Bonds. 

Name 
Age 
Address 


City 
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A Fine Word for the Fez 
Fondouk 


GENEROUS English contributor to- 
ward the Fondouk at Fez writes us 
from England: 

“Tmmediately on the arrival of our party 
at the Grand Hotel, Fez, in 1932, the hall- 
boy placed some of the Fondouk literature 
in our hands. We soon visited the Fondouk 
and were delighted to see the place where 
the noble work for animals is carried on. 

“Tt is gratifying to note that the authori- 
ties are co-operating with you and that 
since August last there is punishment in 
cruelty cases. 

“T shall always be deeply interested in 
this as I know that Morocco is one of the 
‘Animal Hells.’ 

“With very best wishes for the animal 
work in Fez, I am 

“Yours hopefully, 


Fez Fondouk, Morocco 
Report for February, 1934 — 28 Days 


Daily average large animals 42.2 

Forage for same 

Daily average dogs 7.6 

Forage for same 72.75 
Large animals humanely put to sleep 17 90.00 


Transportation 188.00 
Wages, grooms, etc. 1,524.50 
Inspector’s wages 392.00 
Superintendent's salary 2,400.00 
Assistant’s salary 1,250.00 
Veterinary’s salary 400.00 
Motor allowance 250.00 
Sundries 341.85 

8,461.85 


or, $556.70 
(Exchange, 15.20) 

Entries: 9 horses, 19 mules, 38 donkeys. 

Exits: 5 horses, 8 mules, 27 donkeys. 

Monthly Report of Supt.’s assistant, and inspector: 
visits to 70 Native Fondouks, the two markets for 
animals held twice weekly, the Mellah, the Ville Nou- 
velle, where are the police headquarters, and the 
Batha division. Kilometers traveled, 310. Cases in- 
vestigated in 747 visits: animals seen, 9,315; animals 


treated, 2,554; animals transferred, 7. 
SUPT.’S NOTE: Many animals and their owners 
cut of Fez for the spring ploughing and cultivating. 


Our Films—New and Old 


So many applications came in for the two 
films, “On Behalf of Animals” and “The 
Bell of Atri,” that we had to turn down 
some of them in connection with the recent 
Be Kind to Animals Week. And this not- 
withstanding the fact that we have several 
prints, in both sizes, of each film. 

From the minister of the United Church, 
Shirley, Mass., came this appreciative word: 

“A large and enthusiastic group of chil- 
dren in formative years, and of adults, too, 
greatly enjoyed ‘On Behalf of Animals’ and 
in their name and for myself, too, I thank 
you.” 

The secretary of the English classes in 
the Junior High School, Leominster, Mass., 
wrote: 

“We enjoyed the film, ‘The Bell of Atri,’ 
very much. The horses, dogs, and lambs 
were all fine specimens. Some of the pupils 
gave little talks on the story and its pur- 
pose. I am enclosing a clipping that was 
taken from our local paper. Thank you for 
making it possible for us to see this picture.” 

Humane societies, schools, and clubs that 
have a suitable projector for showing either 
16 mm. or 35 mm. size films, should write 
for particulars about these two films to 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Why I Believe That Ani: ials 
Think 

WILLIAM HENRY SPEAR 

HAD the honor once to be owne by a 

a dog. He was an Irish setter. I ac. cired 

this dog when he was a puppy, and - ught 

to prove my “thought theory,” which | have 

held many years, and in which I am | firm 

believer, and I believe scores of my 1 iders 

will recall in their own experiences » :oofs 
that to them are positive. 

This animal answered to the narie of 

“Rover.” In his training I took grea: care 


always to treat him kindly. Of a whip he 
was ignorant. I talked to him as I would 
to a human being. When he did well I 
praised him. When he was at fault, I 
sought to reason with him. Never was he 
maltreated. On the theory that he could be 
reasoned with, I began at an early ave to 
impress upon him absolute obedience. He 
would make mistakes in his training now 
and then, but a human being, who is sup- 
posed to possess intellect, does this, why 
then should a dog be criticized, if he too 
occasionally errs, in being taught? 

Under my kindly treatment, the dog de- 
veloped what I then claimed, and still claim, 
to be great intelligence. Often when atield 
with my dog, I have, wholly unknown to 
him, dropped a handkerchief, and, continu- 
ing on for fully half a mile, have called 
the dog to me and whispered in his ear, 
confidentially: 

“Rover, master has dropped his handker- 
chief somewhere back there, will you find 
it for me?” 

Without hesitation, Rover would take the 
back track and shortly after would come 
bounding back, holding the handkerchief in 
his mouth. : 

At times I would vary the experiment by 
dropping some other object, telling the dog 
the object wanted. Always he would search 
and return to me the article I had asked 
him to find. 

Often in the presence of witnesses I have 
hidden a ball or any other object in a room, 
of which the dog had no knowledge,—per- 
haps had never before been in that house. 
Being brought in from a neighboring room, 
I have told the dog, “Rover, in this room, 
somewhere, there is a ball,’ or whatever it 
was I desired him to find, “that master has 
hidden. Find it and bring it to me!’ With- 
in a short time the desired article would be 
found by Rover and brought to me. 

He knew the value of money, to a cer- 
tain extent. Often in the presence of wit- 
nesses, I have taken a small coin and a 
larger coin, and showing to him both coins 
would say, “Rover, here are two pieces of 
money. Which of these would buy you the 
larger piece of meat?” Concealing the 
money in my hands behind me, and then 
bringing them forward, I would say, “Come, 
now, pick out the money that will buy the 
most meat!” 

The dog would sniff at each hand and fin- 
ally try with his teeth to open the hand 
holding the coin of highest value. I have 
varied this by substituting a dollar bill for 
half a dollar piece, a quarter for a nickel. 
Invariably the result would be the same. 

To further prove this dog’s power 


of thought, let me illustrate it in another 
I was on the reportorial staff of a 
My assignment route 


way. 
morning newspaper. 
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covered police headquarters, municipal de- 
; artments, including fire and City Hall and 
at times various banquets, and the taking 
.f public speeches on varied occasions. It is 
inportant that a man covering such assign- 
ments at night should be within ready touch 
f the city desk, that his city or night editor 
might in an emergency reach him promptly. 

On these nightly rounds my dog Rover 
vas almost my shadow. He was known to 
ihe heads of all the municipal departments 
from daily or nightly association with me. 
Around his neck was fastened a small rub- 
ber pouch. Often I have put manuscript in 
this pouch and told the dog to deliver it at 
the newspaper office. Always he was faith- 
ful in carrying out instructions. On reach- 
ing the office he would report to the city 
desk, never loitering on the way. To the 
city editor he would give a subdued bark 
for recognition. On the copy being removed, 
and the command, “Go back to your mas- 
ter,” being given, the dog would give an im- 
patient bark, as though there had been an 
omission. Finally the city editor would 
remark, “Oh, you are awaiting your O. K.? 
Is that it?” A bark in acknowledgment, 
the placing of the O. K. in the pouch, and 
away would bound the dog, but never with- 
out that O. K. of acknowledgment of a 
faithful performance of duty. Wherever I 
might have gone, that knowing dog would 
search me out, ready for further service. 
It mattered not where I went, that dog al- 
ways found me, and insisted on my remov- 
ing from his pouch the O. K. which signi- 
fied a duty he had performed as per instruc- 
tions given him. 


Making Your Pet Under- 
stand 


YOUNG friend of mine who likes ani- 

mals particularly well complains that 
the pets he has tried never grow as tame 
as he thinks they should. He has about 
concluded, with specific reference to cats, 
that it depends mostly on the breed. The 
parents of the kitten he now has were 
“alley cats,” and their baby will always be 
somewhat wild and unresponsive, he be- 
lieves. 


Heredity has some influence, but it is 
mostly a matter of how the cat is treated. 
This young man is busy throughout the day, 
and usually away from home at night. He 
feeds the kitten regularly, provides a good 
bed, etc., but does not often pet it. 


The great secret of success in making a 
pet love you and always welcome your atten- 
tion is kind words. Nothing, not even rub- 
bing and patting, will take the place of talk, 
though tender handling is important. That 
animals talk to each other is beyond doubt, 
and there is the voice of love, the voice of 
anger, fear, and so on. 


A cat of mine will jump onto my lap and 
lie there contentedly while I write. With 
one hand I rub him, and he likes it; but 
when I talk to him he looks at me lovingly 
and purrs. He’ll continue to “talk” back to 
me that way even if I stop the rubbing, 
just as long as he is close to me and hears 
my voice, low and kind. 

If you desire the maximum of pleasure 
from a pet, its affection, understanding and 
responsiveness must be developed; and the 
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surest of all ways is to talk to him at 
every opportunity—the more the better, un- 
less he is sleepy or ill. 

At first, your pet may seem unaffected; 
you’ll wonder if he even hears you. The 
experiment of changing your voice, speak- 
ing loud and harshly, will quickly convince 
you that the animal is listening; for he will 
show alarm and fear. 

Endearing words, always low and soft, 
while you caress the animal, will soon come 
to be his greatest delight, and his love for 
you the greatest thing in his life—all too 
meager at best. It takes longer with some 
animals than with others, even of the same 
species; but if the creature is tamable at 
all, kind words will make him understand 
and love you. 


How Did ‘‘ Nellie’? Know? 


JOHN L. PERHAM 


ONCE owned a horse named “Nellie” and 

it was a pleasure to drive her. She was 
such a willing animal! It was her delight 
to take you swiftly around corners and the 
harder you hung to the lines, the more she 
seemed to go. She was used on a milk de- 
livery wagon and faithfully performed her 
task, standing when asked and ready to re- 
spond when requested to start again. 

Each morning after going a short dis- 
tance from home Nellie had to make a turn 
to the right to go to town to deliver milk. 
On Sunday when I went to church a turn 
had to be made at the same place, to the 
left hand, and Nellie soon came to under- 
stand when Sunday came and would easily 
make the turn in that direction. 

To satisfy myself that the mare did this 
of her own accord I purposely let the lines 
lay loosely and she took the left hand turn 
on Sunday as easily and naturally as she 
did the right hand turn the other six days 
of the week. 

Now, how did Nellie know when Sunday 
came and take the opposite road from what 
she did the rest of the week? In some way 
she seemed to have reasoned it out and 
surely she set a good example to those who 
seem to forget when the Lord’s Day comes 
and take the road they have been traveling 
all the week. 

And yet some will say Nellie was “only 
a horse.” 


Lonesome Weather 
MES. JEAN CARTH 


Awful dreary, lonesome weather! 

Dog and me stray off together 
Trailin’?’ down the lane; 

Kind o’ dreamin’, sort o’ wishin’ 

As our feet go swishiv’, swishin’, 
Walkin’ through the rain. 


Raindrops sprinkle ’cross the water, 

Circles chasin’ one another, 
Blinkin’ on the bay; 

Leaves are tinklin’ as we listen, 

Wheels on slippery roads are hissin’, 
Skiddin’ ’long the way. 


Awful dreary, hauntiv’ weather! 
Dog and me stray off together 
Through the fading light; 
Kind o’ dreamin’, sort 0’ wishin’, 
As our feet go swishin’, swishiv’ 
’Long the edge o’ night. 


Clever Cattle Dogs of Cuba 


Sheep-dogs are world-famed for their de- 
votion and intelligence; but have you ever 
heard of cattle-dogs? 

Visitors to Cuba are amazed at the clev- 
erness of these dogs of the island. In some 
of the ports animals that are brought from 
the American continent cannot be landed 
directly on the shore. The steamer is taken 
as near shore as possible and the cattle 
must swim to land. 

To show the animals the most direct 
route, specially trained dogs are employed. 
Beside each animal two of the dogs swim, 
pushing the creature with their noses just 
behind its ears. 

As soon as the beast’s feet touch the 
bottom, and the dogs feel that their charge 
is safe, they at once return to the ship to 
bring in another one. This the clever dogs 
will do again and again without receiving 
any orders from their masters. 

PB. FP. 

Don’t forget the dog needs his bath regu- 
larly in warm weather and likes to have 
his coat combed and brushed. Castile soap 
is best for his coat. 

Don’t forget that a damp and unclean 
kennel causes sickness and disease. 
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Slaughter of Oregon Wild 
Horses 
JOHN C. ABBETT 


UMANITARIANS at home and abroad 
continue to shudder at the wholesale 
slaughter of Oregon’s wild horses. 

These noble animals, many of them of the 
same blood, bone and sinew that is found 
in our Army and riding academy horses, 
are being relentlessly hunted down by cow 
“punchers,” loaded 26 to the box-car, and 
shipped to Portland where they are slaugh- 
tered and made into dog food. Eventually 
the wild horse of Oregon may be an extinct 
species. 

The most inhumane methods of herding 
these “fuzz tails” are being used, consisting 
of running them in with partly broken 
horses, the use of starvation in connection 
with traps, relay pursuit and worst of all, 
stampeding by low-flying planes. 

These horses are by no means the good- 
for-nothing scrub type that we are led to 
believe are being rounded up as useless. On 
the other hand, a large proportion of them 
are fine upstanding saddle types, mostly 
chestnuts, bays, blacks and browns and of 
good size and conformation. 

The writer has seen herds of hundreds 
in a group cantering in almost a military 
formation across the vast open areas of 
eastern Oregon where a rancher’s nearest 
neighbor might be 50 miles distant, the herd 
led by a beautiful stallion who is king of all 
he surveys by right of conquest with sharp 
teeth and flying heels. 

It is an unnerving experience, to say the 
least, to have a wild stallion come at you on 
his hind feet in a corral, (out here they say 
“kuh-rell”) ears laid back, squealing and 
striking out viciously with his front hooves! 
The best of the broncho “busters” get a bit 
of a thrill out of that experience. 

Strange to say, when broken, these wild 
horses make marvelous saddle animals. To 
be sure they jump around the first thing in 
the morning, as no self-respecting cowboy 
or girl would ride a horse that wouldn’t 
want to put on a show, or at least “crow 
hop” around a little bit. 

These wild horses are exceedingly canny. 
A life spent where they have to battle con- 
stantly to get food and to protect themselves 
and their colts against raids by wolves, 
cougars, coyotes, (pronounced “ki-oty” in 
the West) and the other wild beasts of 
prey; exposed as they are to a desert cli- 
mate of scorching hot summer days and the 
freezing blasts of winter, makes them well 
able to take care of themselves in any 
emergency. 

A “bronc,” or wild horse, brings five dol- 
lars and a “buster” will be glad to break 
him for another five. Horses broken by 
Oregon cowboys are taught somewhat dif- 
ferently than by our best riding masters. 
For example, a cow horse is not taught to 
stand while being mounted. Instead, the 
moment the left foot is in the stirrup the 
horse is gone, his motion throwing the rider 
neatly into the saddle. These “broncs” are 
guided by neck reining or in many instances 
by mere balance. A severe bit is carried in 
the horse’s mouth but the animal never feels 
it as the cowboy’s hand is the very lightest 
on the rein. Cow horse gaits consist of a 
slow, jogging trot, a smooth, easy canter 
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“DIAMOND” THE MUSTANG OWNED 
BY MR. ABBETT 


and the “run” which in Western parlance 
is a fast, extended gallop. 

Oregon “broncs” are sure-footed and 
hardy and can pick their way at the dead 
run over broken country with perfect safety. 
It is a pleasure for the writer to drop the 
reins and let his mustang, “Diamond,” out 
full speed over any kind of rough going, as 
there’s no doubt but the scrappy little fellow 
will see him safely through. 

The proud, fleet-footed horses that are 
being rounded up in Eastern Oregon are of 
a noble heritage, being the direct descend- 
ants of the fancy stock brought into this 
country by Cortez and the Spanish con- 
quistadores shortly after the discovery of 
America by Columbus. In many instances 
they show a perfect reversion to the pure 
Arabian type. In fact the great Eastern 
Oregon desert with its “bunch” grass is 
said greatly to resemble the Sahara as a per- 
fect environment for the production of 
sturdy horses. 

These are the horses that are being 
rounded up, butchered and made into dog 
food. And the unfortunate thing about it 
is that humanitarians can do little about it. 
The wild horse multiplies rapidly, and 
cattle men claim they need the range for 
their cattle to graze upon, so every year we 
must read about the “last big round-up of 
Oregon wild horses.” 


A Broken Wing 


SGT. WILLIAM MARTIN 


Reed found me fatigued after a 
stroll of several miles, and I was indeed 
grateful to find a seat under the wide 
spreading branches of a beautiful native 
oak. Evening was approaching with a de- 
lightful coolness in contrast to the heat of 
the day, just ending. 

Sitting in solitude, I was drinking in the 
gifts of Nature around me, when suddenly 
I heard a faint stirring sound on the ground 
a few yards away. Turning, I located the 
sound, but in moving my body I must have 
warned whatever it was. After some few 
minutes of stillness, however, I heard the 
noise again, this time with the chirping of 
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a bird in the tree under which I sat. Lo. - 
ing up, I saw this little feathered creati e 
jumping from branch to branch in a ma - 
ner which plainly told that it was excit |. 
Soon others of its kind appeared, some /f 
which seemed to be preparing their ne 
for the night, while others, like myself, w: 
curiously attracted by the occasional ru 
ling sound on the ground close by, and a}. », 
perhaps, by the noisy little fellow that w: ;, 
by this time, quite excited in the tree. —e 
was becoming frantic in his manner aid 
secon flew to the ground, lighting on a th: k 
turf of grass and weeds. Inserting his }:1] 
vigorously beneath the grassy retreat, »e 
disclosed what proved to be another bij, 
with a broken wing. 


Coaxing his mate along the weedy path 
until a small open space was found just 
within a few yards from where I sat, he let 
go of the wounded one, and before flying 
back to the tree, he seemed to look straight 
at me, tilting, for a mere moment, his proud 
little head to one side, as if seeming to say, 
“Look, what some of your kind has done? 
If you do not believe me, examine her wing 
and you will find imbedded there, a piece of 
metal, shot from a double B rifle in the 
hands of a very bad boy. Please help her, if 
you can. She is my mate and if she is lost 
to me, all is lost.” 

With painful effort the wounded bird was 
now dragging herself along the ground. Her 
frightened little eyes now saw me and she 
made a desperate effort to fly. Realizing 
this was impossible, the little bird again 
ducked under the weeds. 

I walked over to where the helpless crea- 
ture hid and without difficulty picked her 
up and returned to my seat, holding her 
gently but firmly. Looking into her beady 
little eyes, I saw tears of sorrow and pain. 
This moved me deeply, almost bringing 
tears to my own eyes. 


With my pocket knife I cut a thin piece 
of wood for a splint, then with a narrow 
strip of a clean handkerchief, I made a 
bandage. If this crude piece of surgery 
would not heal it would at least stop the 
flow of blood and maybe ease the pain. 

I now climbed the tree and found a nest 
in which there were several tiny eggs, and 
here I placed the wounded bird. In climb- 
ing down the tree I saw the other bird join 
his mate on the nest, and deep down in my 
heart I wished them a sweet good-night’s 
rest. 

About a week later I returned to see if 
the injured bird and her mate were still 
where I left them and if the wounded one 
was still alive. To my great surprise, and 
delight, I found the crude, first-aid bandage 
still intact, and—wonder of wonders—the 
little creature was flying about with food 
for three lusty youngsters. 

For some time I watched with much 
pleasure. The sight filled me with joy. All 
the surroundings seemed filled with mirth. 
Reluctantly I left the scene, for it seemed to 
me that these little feathered creatures were 
grateful for that act of kindness from one 
who loves every one of the countless num- 
bers of the feathered tribe which wing their 
way over this earth, for the benefit of the 
human race. 


Please remember the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals in your will. 
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My Kitten 


N. H. DUNNING 


Pow frolicsome are all your ways; 
How sweet, how blithe, how coy; 

lee, sonsy cat! Your gaieties 
Bring me unbroken joy. 


You feign to pounce upon your prey— 
A docile catnip mouse; 

You move in whirls, a pigmy storm 
That scampers through the house. 


Anon, you make my desk your field; 
You vex me at my task. 

And yet, had I no bonny pet, 
What good were work, I ask? 


At length, with paws and tail grown tired 
On sports you most adore, 

You choose a sunshine-patch for rest 
Upon my parlor floor. 


On Cats 


LOVE all cats, wild and gentle, common 

and exotic, those who are clad in rich 
robes and those clad in homely broad- 
cloth, writes Sisley Huddleston in the 
Christian Science Monitor. I do not really 
ask why, despite the demerits which Buf- 
fon enumerates with such gusto, man- 
kind has adopted this charming beast. It 
has captured my heart as it has captured 
the hearts of millions of my fellows. I have 
had savage cats which boasted of their high 
standing, and cats which sprang from the 
street; and they have all been delightful, 
unexpected, fantastic, capricious, and beau- 
tiful. 

And I think of the cats that other men 
have admired. Richelieu, at the height of 
his power, with the weight of Europe upon 
him, sitting at his desk amid a pile of docu- 
ments, disposing of the destinies of nations, 
would have preferred to cut off a portion of 
his scarlet gown rather than disturb the 
slumber of Racan or Moussard-la-Fougueux 
of Soumise or Ludovic-le-Cruel. One of the 
successors of Richelieu was M. Poincare, 
generally pictured as stern, rigid, grave. 
But M. Poincare twenty years before in his 
cabinet had a Siamese cat which perpetu- 
ated his species, and M. Poincare, when 
Prime Minister, was as fond as ever of his 
feline friends. He was not blind to their 
faults, but expressed his pleas- 
ure in their society. 

He said: “The cat is witty, he 
has nerve, he knows how to do 
precisely the right thing at 
precisely the right moment. He 
is impulsive and facetious and 
appreciates the value of a 
well-turned pleasantry. He 
extricates himself from _ the 
most difficult situations by a 
little pirouette. To how many 
timid and hesitating persons 
could he give useful lessons. 
I have never seen him embar- 
rassed. With an astonishing 
promptitude he chooses instantly 
between two solutions of a prob- 
lem, not merely that which is 
better from his point of view 
and in conformity with his in- 
terest, but also that which is 
elegant and gracious.” 
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The Moose Has His Photo Taken 


PERCY B. PRIOR 


HE gray mists of early morning shroud 
the wooded hills. Everything is per- 
fectly still, not a leaf stirs. 

Standing erect on a jutting rock Paul, 
the Indian guide, lifts a birch-bark horn 
to his lips and describes a circle with it as 
he blows: ‘Oo-00-00-wah!” 

A long-drawn-out call echoes across the 
woodlands. Crouched down behind a fallen 
tree-trunk a hunter listens intently, and 
soon he is rewarded by hearing the answer- 
ing call, the bellow of a bull moose! The 
sound is faint and far off, perhaps a mile 
away. 

“Give him another,” whispers the hunter. 
Again the horn gives out its mournful note. 

This time the answering call sounds con- 
siderably nearer. The bull has taken up 
the challenge. Paul continues to call at in- 
tervals until the crashing in the brushwood 
comes dangerously near. Then he quickly 
scrambles down beside the hunter who waits 
with quickening breath. With a rending of 
branches the huge animal bursts into view. 
He is a fine beast, whose massive antlers 
have a span of five feet. 

The watchers are careful to make no 
noise until the quarry comes within range, 


Photo by E. D. Putnam 
A DULL LESSON 


for powerful though the moose is, he will 
bolt if alarmed and will continue galloping 
until he has put seven or eight miles be- 
tween himself and his hunters. 

Now the hunter is ready. But he is not 
going to shoot. Instead, the shutter of a 


camera clicks. The moose has had his photo 
taken. 


The charging animal still comes on, and 
it seems that the lives of both men are in 
deadly peril. The hunter lifts a rifle, but 
even now he has no intention of killing. 
Instead, he fires at the ground a few feet 
in front of the oncoming beast, which 
plunges to a startled halt, then bolts into 
the forest, free and unharmed. 


This is only one example of how big game 
hunting is changing. Many hunters in all 
parts of the world who used to shoot are 
now taking to the camera. This gives 
equally thrilling and often more dangerous 
sport, for it is sometimes necessary to get 
closer to the quarry with a camera than 
with a rifle. 

Photographing wild animals is often done 
at night with the aid of a flashlight, and it 
becomes doubly dangerous when the photo- 
graphs have to be taken from a canoe at 
great risk of capsizing the boat by running 
into a fallen log or a jutting rock. 

The reward of the photographer is a fine 
picture to possess and show to his friends, 
and surely that is better than carrying 
home heads to be stuffed. 


Retired Workers’ Fund 


We are receiving gifts to the American 
Humane Education Society as a trust fund, 
the interest to be used for the benefit of 
field missionaries and others who have 
spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. 

We will welcome your contribution to 
this fund. Please make checks payable to 
Treasurer, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and 
specify that the amount contributed is for 
the Humane Education Trust Fund. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living créatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Eight hundred and thirty-nine new Bands 
of mercy were reported during March. Of 
these, 236 were in Illinois, 181 in Massa- 
chusetts, 155 in Texas, 79 in Rhode Island, 
56 in New Hampshire, 47 in Virginia, 33 in 
Florida, 19 in Pennsylvania, 18 in Georgia, 
seven in Tennessee, four in New York, and 
one each in Alabama, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, and New Jersey. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 200,974. 


Contest for Chicago Pupils 


HROUGH the efforts of Mrs. Jennie R. 

Toomim, field representative of the 
American Humane Education Society of 
Boston, who has been lecturing on humane 
education in the schools of Chicago for the 
last three years, and the co-operation of the 
Illinois Humane Society of Chicago which, 
through Secretary George A. H. Scott, con- 
tributed $100 in cash prizes, a Be Kind to 
Animals contest was conducted through the 
city newspapers for pupils from the fourth 
to eighth grades in public and parochial 
schools. 

The form of the contest was a story or 
essay not to exceed 200 words and to be 
signed by the class teacher or principal. 
Sixty-seven cash prizes were offered as fol- 
lows: One (first) of $10, one (second) of 
$5, five (third) of $3 each, ten (fourth) of $2 
each, and fifty (fifth) of $1 each. The con- 
test closed April 9. Awards were made dur- 
ing Be Kind to Animals Week, April 16-21. 


Buddy” 


My voice is raised in sad lament, 
My head in sorrow low is bent. 
“Buddy,” my cat, has passed away— 
A comrade true of many a day. 
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Tortoise Has Novel Home 
R. DeWITT MILLER 


SWALD” has a family tree that goes 

back 180,000,000 years, but he is prob- 
ably the first member of the tortoise family 
to have his own specially constructed house 
with a sliding door, a water-proof roof, and 
a sunny exposure. 

The American land tortoise is the ideal 
depression pet. The original cost is nom- 
inal, or nothing at all if you happen to live 
within reach of any of the great South- 
western deserts. The replacement cost is 
exceptionally low as the reptiles will out- 
live several masters. In Oswald’s case the 
food bill consists of the price of a head of 
lettuce or an ear of corn daily during the 
summer. For five months of the year he is 
in hibernation and eats nothing. 

When I first acquired Oswald as a 
Christmas joke the problem arose of how 
to keep him from wandering off. This was 
solved by boring a small hole in the turned- 
out flange of his shell just above one of his 
rear legs. The shell, or carapace, is com- 
posed of a substance similar to the human 
finger nail, and the boring operation is not 
painful. A short piece of steel wire was 
fastened into the hole and attached to 50 
feet of clothesline. Oswald measures 10 by 
7 inches so the weight of that length of 
rope is not too great. The traction of a 
tortoise when he wants to go somewhere 
would amaze and instruct a tractor designer. 

The housing problem was solved by con- 
structing a house resembling an airplane 
hangar. A slanting run-way enables the 
occupant to reach the doorway which is 
two inches above the ground. This type of 
construction keeps the floor from becoming 
damp in wet weather. Tortoises are very 
susceptible to cold and damp. They develop 
symptoms similar to the common cold and 
die within a short time. 

Tortoises are very particular and indi- 
vidualistic in their selection of food. One I 
had for a time would eat nothing but 
freshly picked dandelions. Oswald likes 
fresh lettuce. Occasionally when his daily 
ration is late he will eat grass or a stray 
worm. His favorite dish, however, is fresh 
corn. This must be cut from the cob as his 
teeth are not equal to biting it off. The 
grains are split down the center to make 
them easier to handle. I have never seen 
him drink anything. Whether he does this 
in private from the water dish provided, or 


“OSWALD” EMERGING FROM HOUSE AND STARTING DOWN THE 
RUNWAY FOR AN AFTERNOON WALK 
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Squirrels and Squash Seed: 


NDIVIDUAL squirrels show a great fo: 

ness for squash seeds, especially wh. ; 
these have been well dried and “toasted,” a 
their methods of attack on a string of the, 
are very entertaining to watch. They w 


“SHALL I TRY ONE?” 


sometimes shell out the meats, seed by seed, 
while leaving the chain intact with a hole 
in each shell through which they have ex- 
tracted the kernel. 

DoroTtHy A. BALDWIN 


whether he receives sufficient liquid from 
his vegetable diet, I have never discovered. 

For at least five months of the year tor- 
toises hibernate. In their native state of 
desert life they dig a burrow corresponding 
roughly to the shape of their bodies. Any 
warm dry spot is suitable, however. A 
woman in San Diego, California, who has 
a number of the reptiles, packs them in a 
barrel for the winter. The tortoises are 
laid one on top of another with layers of 
felt between. Oswald occupies a place be- 
neath the water heater in the basement and 
will not be lured to any other winter 
quarters. 

Geologically the tortoise family is pos- 
sibly the oldest of any reptile or mammal 
living today. It goes back to the early 
Mesozoic period, 180,000,000 years ago. 
According to the law of the survival of the 
fittest the tortoise must be rather well 
designed. 

A tortoise can produce three separate 
noises. It hisses when startled or displeased. 
A low grunting sound is sometimes made, 
and a cluck similar to that of a hen seems 
to express pleasure. A standard work on 
reptiles states that the cluck is given only 
in the mating season, but Oswald will cluck 
at any time except when in hibernation. 

Grotesque and weird in appearance, tor- 
toises have often been worshipped by primi- 
tive peoples. In many parts of India they 
are still held sacred and given food and 
protection. A surprisingly large number of 
the creatures are kept as pets. 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 
WHEN GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER 


How the King Chose Brave Men 


MADGE HAINES MORRILL 


HE King had called for men. He wanted men of strength 
and courage to go with him on a long journey to a distant 
country. 

And as the King looked through the open window of his 
mansion, he saw there were too many men. He must choose the 
best. But how could this be done? How could he know which 
men were brave, and which were not? While he thus pondered 
in his mind, he noticed a little dog, crippled and lean, go in 
among the men. At once some began to tease the dog; they 
threw stones and sticks. But others tried to save the dog. 

The King arose, went out upon the balcony and gave com- 
mand, “Stand to my left, all those who chased the dog away! 
Stand to my right, all those who tried to save the dog!” 

The men obeyed. 2 

The King then spoke. “I want brave men. Today I’ll choose. 

The men that stood upon his left whispered to themselves, 
“It is us he’ll choose. We drove the dog away. We are the 
brave.’ The King continued with his speech. “Today I’ve 
made a test, and now I know which men are brave.” 

Then, turning to the men upon his left, “Be gone, for you 
are all cowards. I have found that he who without cause in- 
flicts pain upon a helpless creature, is every time a coward.’ 

The King next spoke to those upon his right, “Ye men, pre- 
pare to go with me. I want brave men, kind men, and I have 
chosen you.” 


Ducks 


ELLA C. FORBES 


I know a quiet, shaded pond 
Where dumpy ducks sail in and out; 
Part of a peace that is profound, 
Untroubled by the world about. 


They keep an even, pleasant pace, 
Until they hear the children call, 

Then, whip the water in a race, 
And that I like the best of all. 


For little friends, they know are there 
With goodies that all duckies love, 
And in a moment more they share 
A joyous feast which all approve. 


They gobble happily and long, 
They quack and waddle with delight, 
And, though they are no birds of song, 
To me it is a lovely sight. 


How a Wood Duck Moves Her Brood 


EDNA L. DAILY 


WY ® were camping out in Oregon. While walking one day 
I saw a duck light on a tree and disappear in a hollow 
where a broken limb had caused the tree to decay. I watched 
for some time but the duck did not come out. The next day 
when going past the “duck tree” I saw her come out from the 
same hole. Afterwards my husband and I often saw her going 
in or coming out. “What do you suppose she finds up there?” 
I queried. “Could it be an ant’s nest? Do you suppose she 
eats ants?” 

One day my husband climbed up to the hole and looked in. 
The mystery was solved. There was a nest, and the mother 
bird was hatching. 

Ordinarily I would have been pleased to find a wild duck 
hatching her brood, but now I was worried. Baby ducks I knew 
do not live in trees but take to the water soon after they are 
hatched. I had thought that ducks always nested on the ground. 
How would the baby ducks ever get out of that hole? We might 
climb up and get them but would the mother care for them if 
we did, or would she be so frightened she would leave? 

“Better wait and let her make the next move,” my husband 
said. I waited impatiently. On the second day I was rewarded. 
I saw the mother flying from the tree with something in her 
mouth. It seemed strange that she should be carrying things 
away rather than to the nest. I watched her closely. She 
settled down on the water not far from where I stood and de- 
posited her burden. It was a baby duck. The little fluffy ball 
seemed perfectly at home. The mother duck removed her whole 
brood one at a time to the water, then she proceeded to give 
them their first swimming lesson. 

I turned back to the camp satisfied that the wise bird well 
knew how to care for her young ones. 


As summer approaches, remember that an abundant supply 
of fresh water should be kept where domestic pets can have 
access to it at all times. We often overfeed our cats and dogs 
when they are suffering for lack of water. 
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‘**Franzl”’ 


ARTHUR L. DELISLE 


HE following reminiscence of her child- 
hood was related to me in Germany, by 
Frau Elsa Schranz. 

My girlhood days, said Frau Schranz, 
were spent in Vienna in winter and at our 
villa in Styria, not far from Graz, during 
the rest of the year. I was the only girl, 
with a brother already grown up. 

In the shooting season we used to have 
house-parties, on which occasions the gen- 
tlemen would go out early in the morning 
and return in the afternoon with their 
“bag.” One day they came home with the 
body of a female stag with her little baby 
son trotting disconsolately as chief and 
only mourner behind his mother’s bier, 
borne by four stout game-keepers. 

The stag disappeared from the scene in 
the form of venison, but the little roebuck 
was presented to me as a pretty toy. I took 
the poor orphan to my heart at once and 
christened him “Franzl.” He was my sole 
pet and constant playmate. I never tired 
of kissing and caressing him and garland- 
ing him with roses, and I insisted on his 
being allowed to sleep at night on a cushion 
in my bedroom. Our servants bathed him 
daily and to me he was the loveliest crea- 
ture in existence—humans being relegated 
to the second place. 

But Franzl grew rapidly. Though no 
bigger than a terrier when I first made his 
acquaintance, he was soon twice as big as 
myself. And in less than a year he was as 
large as a pony. My father and brother 
began to throw out hints that I must not 
expect to keep him always. Such hints be- 
came more and more pressing, and the cli- 
max was reached when one day I heard 
that a horrible plot was being hatched to 
treat my Franzl in the same manner as his 
poor mother had been treated. I raised an 
awful scene. Both fireworks and water- 
works were brought into action. I stormed 
and wept. I stamped my foot and dared 
them to do it. “On the very day you mur- 
der Franzl,” I declared, “I will drown my- 
self in the pond,” and I meant it, too. Never 
before had I been known in such an amaz- 
ing tantrum. My threat thoroughly alarmed 
my parents and brother, and the subject 
was dropped—for a time. Some months 
later, however, they returned to it again. 
They argued that Franzl would soon be as 
big as a horse. What should I do with him 
then? I saw the force of their reasoning, 
but my heart was torn. Then a compromise 
was proposed: they would take Franzl into 
the forest and lose him. To this I gave a 
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reluctant assent. Early one morning, while 
I was fast asleep, they took Franzl away 
into the forest. 

Several years passed by. Darling Franzl 
became little more than a sweet memory. 

At this time I commenced to attend a 
private school about a mile from our villa. 
I went on foot, accompanied by a maid. One 
morning while on my way to school an im- 
mense stag with towering antlers sprang 
out of the forest and barred my path. The 
maid fied back in affright, leaving me to the 
mercy of the ferocious brute, which, how- 
ever, began to lick my face and bare arms 
in a most embarrassing manner—prepara- 
tory, as I thought, to eating me. But the 
truth suddenly flashed into my mind. I 
cried, “Come back, Mary. You big silly. /t’s 
only Franzl.” The maid accordingly plucked 
up sufficient courage to return, but with the 
sorrowfully resigned air of a condemned 
criminal awaiting execution. 

From that day onward Franzl met me 
every morning at the same spot and escorted 
me to school, which done he would in a few 
bounds disappear into the somber depths of 
the forest—until next day. 

The strange sight of the gigantic stag 
and the maid, with my small self in the 
middle, walking together, proved an irre- 
sistible attraction to the local inhabitants 
who looked out of their cottage windows or 
stood at their open doors. 

The time came, however, when we closed 
the villa and went to our Vienna home. 
Thus ended my first true love romance. 


When Young Birds Need a 
Friend 


Nesting time is here again. Young birds 
need protection from cats and other enemies 
and we can do much to assist mother birds 
in protecting their young. 

Young birds often accidentally fall from 
their nests before they are able to fly. In 
such cases it is wise to return the bird to 
its nest, as it is so helpless that it needs the 
care of its parents. The mother bird cannot 
return her young to the nest and the little 
bird soon falls a prey to a cat or other 
animal. 

If the nest cannot be found the little bird 
must be fed, as it left its nest before it 
learned to feed itself. The little one should 
be handled carefully and under such care 
may become tamed. Children especially have 
a duty to fulfill in caring for these little ones. 

Appoint yourself a special guard over the 
nests in your neighborhood and you will be 
well repaid by observing the birds grow up. 

CONRAD O. PETERSON 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property), describe the property). 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 
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Faithful Unto Death 


I’ve never known a dog to wag 
His tail in glee he didn’t feel, 
Nor quit an old time friend to tag 
At some more influential heel. 

The yellowest cur I ever knew 
Was to the man who loved him tru: 


I’ve never known a dog to show 
Half way devotion to his friend, 

To seek a kindlier man to know, 
Or richer, but unto the end 

The humblest dog I ever knew 

Was to the man who loved him tru: 


I never knew a dog to fake 
Affection for a present gain, 

A false display of love to make, 
Some little favor to attain. 

I’ve never known a Prince or Spot 

That seemed to be what he was not. 


But I have known a dog to fight 
With all his strength to shield a friend, 
And whether wrong or whether right, 
To stick to him until the end; 
And I have known a dog to lick 
The hand of him that men would kick. 


And I have known a dog to bear 
Starvation pangs from day to day 

With him who had been glad to share 
His bread and meat along the way. 

No dog, however mean or rude, 

Is guilty of ingratitude. 


The dog is listed with the dumb, 
No voice has he to speak his creed, 
His messages to humans come 
By faithful conduct and by deed 
And show, as seldom mortals do, 
The high ideal of being true. 
This poem, author unknown, was sent in by Mr. 
Fred Pickering of Hoosick Falls, New York. 


The object of Humane Education does not 


end with kindness to animals. Its material 
in the main deals with animals and is cal- 
culated to further their humane treatment, 
but its aim is the broader one of developing 
a kinder and more considerate attitude in 
every aspect of life. Its purpose is to con- 
tribute to the highest and most enduring 
happiness of the human race. The world’s 
greatest need is more education of the heart. 
EFFIE E. SMITH 


Our Dumb Animals 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office; 180 Longwood Av- 


enue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 

One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the World. 

Humane Societies and Agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
$100 00 
50 00 


$10 00 
5 00 
1 00 


Active Annual 
Associate Annual 

20 00 Annual 
Childrens $0.75 

Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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